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THE MARAUDER. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


(Contin wed from page 106 ) 


CHAPTER XII. 


Three or four days had elapsed after | 


the departure of our travellers, and My- 
ra arose early in the morning, setting 


open the window toek a seat, reclining|{ she recognized Cornelius. Arising has- 
mournfully with a fixed gaze upon thelltily, she left the room und descended to 
‘clear water of the cove, which in gentle} meet him in the ball with joy sparkling 
billows sparkled as the mantle of night]/in her azure-coloured eye and smiling 
voverspread them, while ever and anon,}on her cherry lips. 

the chegot sporting in the liquid element,|| ‘Returned again, my Myra,” said 
broke upon its glassy surface. Cornelius, as he clasped her slender 
A fire light was Seen on the borders} form to his bosom, and imprinted on her 
of the distant shore, which er forehead the kiss of joy. 

‘like a beacon, flaring its blazing light} ‘* Welcome back, Cornelius,’ replied 














down to her drawing materials—She felt ; for an instant, then dimly twinkling ia 
unusually sad in her mind, and in a short the distance, then brightening again, 





time threw them aside, and descended} rpread its light over the water, lighting 
to the lower part of the mansion, Itjithe eel-fiisherman in his employment ; 
was a fine September morning, and the |iwho, standing as it were, amidst smoke 
beanty of the surrounding objects indu- |/and flame, appeared like a fiend, armed 
ced her to wander around the extended jjin the midst of the fires of Pluto’s drear- 
domains of the mansion. In deep medi- |iry realm. Darting his barbed spear to 
tation she strayed through the avenues |ithe muddy bottom, would draw his vic- 
and walks, while her thoughts turned to |jtim from their beds of rest and deposit 
the situation of her father. Where was ||them in his little vessel. 

he,and to what an orphan sitvation had|} The Aurora Borealis lit the northern 


} 


! 








she, disengaging herself from his arms, 
and with a light and airy step preceded 
him to the pariour. ‘I have been mu- 
sing on the singular looks of the heavens 
for some time,’ continued she, ‘‘ and 
the sublimity of the scene had inspired 
me with a supernatural warning of some 
distressing event involving my friends, 
and with pleasure I hail your return.— 
Have you accomplished the object of 
your journey ?” 

‘*Alas,! no,’ answered Cornelius, 











he exposed her, his only daughter. She 
felt some secret foreboding in her mind 
that something was going to happen, but 
could not tell why she thought so. 


sky with its red hues, while in the west,|‘«1 reached Boston only in time to dis- 
blazed a comet, which in splendour] cern the distant sails of the vessel which 
spread forth its fiery tail, as the harbin-|| bore my friend on a cruise to seek the 
ger of that destruction which fire andj! enemies of his country, and was compel- 





Finally, the day wore away, and the isword leaves in their train. The ap-jjled to return with the sad and gloomy 


heat which had been almost suffocating, 


pearance of the clouds, represented con-|{ feelings that the fate of war might for 


was now somewhat cooled on the de-|itending armies, and sudden flashes of|j ever separate us.” 


parting rays of the sun. A gentle breeze ||heat-lightning issued from them, and 


Cornelius had fasted for the most part 


agitated the trees of the garden, and the ||illuminated ‘occasionally, the sparkled} of the day, and Myra ordered the aged 


leafy bushes tremblingly rustled in the jicanopy which arch the heavens. 

soft air. She had taken to her drawing The appearance of this grand, sub- 
again, and was busily employed in sketch- ||lime and terrific display in the vaulted 
ing a drawing of the surreunding objects. expanse above, created in her, feelings 
Twilight was fast fading away, and the |lof wonder, awe and admiration. While 
moon-beams had began to shed its lurid viewing these objects in the heavens, 
nays on the old decaying walls of her|la carriage came rolling up to the grand 
room, when she arose. asd throwing entrance in front of the mansion, and 














domestic, Aon, to prepare a repast for 
him, while she laid the cloth for the ta- 
ble. With fond attention she performed 
the duties of waiting upon him, and 
then repaired to her piano. Cornelius 
soon after seated himself beside her. 
The plaintive airs which heretofore had 
so much occupied her attention, were 
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no longer brought forth ; lively duets 
and solos, accompanied by the full me- 
lody of her voice was echoed from the 
instrument. 

The period of retiring to rest had ar- 
rived, yet, still they lingered over the 
loved instrument, and with melodious 
notes beguiled the fleeting moments. 
At length Myra arose, and taking a light 
retired to her room. The heavens 
were overcast with dark clouds which 
passed over in rapid succession, ‘obscu- 
ring the rays of the moon, which at in- 
tervals burst forth in splendour, illumi- 
nating the darkness around. She closed 
the shutters of the window and threw 
herself on the bed, little thinking the 
dawn of the next day would arouse her 
with the appaling cry of war! 

Cornelius too, was fatigued, but still 


fortune, that alternately elevate and de- 
press the spirits of mortals. His joyr-| 
wey to Boston had inspired him with sad ; 
and gloomy thoughts, 
should meet no more. 


closed in sleep. 
sounding from the hollow strokes of the. 


he was to depart on an expedition that 
would admit of no delay. 


It was now 


his horse. 


protects the innocent. 


the house, accompanied by his servant, 


towards Connecticut river, 





loath to partake of the sweets of sleep, 
sat musing on the sudden reverses of 


and something’ 
seemed to whisper that Edwin and he: 
All at once a 
drowsiness came over him and his eyes | 


The midnight hour'|men and children were seen flocking’ 


house-clock, roused him from his slum- || 
ber. At the third hour of the morning. 


too late to indulge himself in longer 
sleep, and he summoned his attendant! 
to prepare for the short journey, while 
he arranged the papers intrusted to 
his charge, and secured them in a leath- 
er case which buckled upon the saddle 


‘Fearing lest Myra should be anxious 
at his sudden departure without some 
explanation, he hastily seized a pen and, 
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dict Arnold, armed srith thundering can an- 
non and infuriated troops, thirsting for 
blood and plunder, had driven from the 
thickly inhabited part of the city all who 
opposed their progress. So sudden and 
unexpected was their arrival, that the 
military, although summoned from their 
| slumbers at the battle’s cry, had scarce 
time to seize their arms ere the san- 
guinary foe were at their dwellings. 

Myra had secured all the valuable 
papers in the mansion which belonged 
to her uncle, and as the din of arms 
sounded at a distance, the shrieks of 
the wounded and dying was borne to 
her ears in the passing breeze. Every 
domestic had sought for that safety 
which she had recommended to them, 
and with tears bid her adieu. At length 
she resolved to secret herself in a dark 
closet, the entrance to which was a se- 
cret door, and as the danger thickened 
she fled to her hiding place. 

(To be continued.) 


AT 


cannon, which made the glass rattle in| 
casements of the old shattered windows, | 
and presently a number of the domestics | 
rushed into the room with frightened | 
looks, declaring that a hostile foe was 
landing at the mouth of the harbour, and | 
that already the glittering arms of the | 
regulars, were seen in martial array’ 
coming over the town-hill toward the | 
the city. Those signals of alarm were 
sounded from the summits of Groton) 
heights, and the dauntless citizens were 
hastily repairing to man its batteries. 

Myra, although terror-struck, calmly 
contemplated the frightened looks of the 
servants as they crowded around her 
demanding what was to be done. ‘“ Fly 
to the distant farm-houses in the coun-. 
try,” cried she, ‘ while I remain to’ 
guard the property in the house. They’ 
\dare not molest an innocent, defenceless: 
female. But where is Cornelius ?” 

‘‘He started early this morning in 
haste,” said a Somentio, ** bidding me | 
hand you: this letter.” 

Myra tremblingly opened the letter ; 
he had indeed departed, and she was 
left alone amidst the alarm of war which 
now sounded throughout the city. Wo-| 











FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


INDIAN WILL. 
A TRUE STORY. 


“ Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate and furi- 
ous, 
Loyal and neutral iv a moment ?” 





| 


‘through the streets bearing in their! 
hands the most valuable part of their 
| property to a place of safety, and nought. 


|was heard but screeches and lamenta- 
‘| tions. 


MAcBrETH. 
Time’s tathtess hand wields its scythe 


jand sweeps the soldier, though brave, 
Husbands were forced to leave|jwith the veriest coward, and huddles 
their wives and children, and take up. them together in the * cold dark vault,” 
arms to repel the rade invaders, who | regardless of prowess, worth or demerit. 
dealt out death and destruction on all They lie silent—and the heart that mo- 
those who dared to oppose them. ved and beat with ardour or quaked 

Alone and friendless, Myra knew nhot}| with fear—motionless, beats not at the 
where to fly. Although she had advised | sound of the trumpet, or the cries of 
the servants to seek safety in flight, yet||the injured! The deeds of the departed 
she had not strength enough to accom-/||are, however, linked to the living, and 
interest them. They are legacies left, 


| 





pany them. 








left a note on the table, inforiniog her’ 
of the necessity of his leaving town, and 
affectionately commending her to the 
watchfu) care of the Aliwise Being who 
Arming himself 
with sword and pistols he hastily left| 


and was soon traversing the lofty hills 
The morning star was just appearing: 


in the horizon, when Myra was awaken- 
edfrom her sieep by the thunder of 


A body of the enemy’s troops had 
jentered the lower part of the city, 
spreading ruin and desolation around 
them. Already had the flames begun to 
ascend the heavens, and the t!-ick clouds 
of smoke mounted up, curling to the 
skies. The fire-brands of destruction 
were now lit by the incendiary fiends 
and with a demoniac pleasure they 
saw the crackling flames envelope the 
only shelters of the innocent, defence- 
less widows and orphans. : 

The legions of that arch traitor Benc- 


t 








and are to be prized according to their 
value! Man lives and profits by exam- 
ple, whether it is good or bad ; and he 
who rescues an act from oblivion, and 
gives it to the public, contributes the 
next favour on, them, in worth to the 
actor. To snatch from the wing of time a 
worthy deed, which it is silently bearing 
beyond the limited horizon of tradition, 
and to place it on the page which per- 
haps will never bear a similar one, is 
the intenti#ff of the writer of this short 








narrative, which rests on unquestionable 
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carious, the tenure of human life is 1 
Then let us hold up their actions as | 
worthy of the attention and example of 
those who now feel and enjoy the bles- 
sings which were obtained by those, 
whose hearts were impelled with that 
inflexible courage, perseverance, ani 
presence of mind, which its evident ia 





the history of W S , or as 
he often called himself ‘* Indian Will.” 
FIESCO, 


In one of those prédatory incursions 
into our country, made by a party of 
Shawanee Indians, anterior to the break- 
ing out of hostilities between the colonies 
and the mother country, W Ss 
was taken by the Indians, and after 
stealing and burning whatever they saw 
until they apprehended a detection or 
chastisement, determined to carry him 
with them. Although but seven-years 
old, when they arrived at home they 
compelled him soon to talgg a part with 
them ia their hunting parties. It was at 
this period, commenced that daring and 
persevering spirit, which had its seeds 
blown into greater vigour by the man- 
ners and customs of the savages ; par- 
taking in all their amusements, and ac- 
companying them in all their wandering 
journies, he became at last to equal any 





and behaviour than a civilized being— 
and totally unlike the one so long lost ; 
for now, a vigorous young man, no tra- 
ces of infantile features could be seen ! 
Being soon put to school, and influenced 
by example and precept, he in a short 
time, became acquainted with what he 
so much wished to acquire,—the man- 
ners and customs and the civility of civ- 
ilized life. 

Amidst his pursuits, and a little before 
those troublesome times to the borders, 
he became enamoured with one of his 
‘neighbour's daughters ; he told his un- 
varnished tale of love, and she ac- 
knowledged a reciprocal affection.— 
Time was rolling swiftly forwards his 
‘merriest days for them,—when British 


influence about this time excited the) 
fierce and ruffian bands of savages, to} 


let loose their murderers on the frontier 
settlements! W S *s settle- 
‘ment was again visited—and death, the 
iscalping knife and fire, were combined 
‘and handled with fury. Several families 
wholly perished! Amongst the unfor- 
\tunate, was that of W— — S————’s 
‘betrothed young lady’s father’s! The 
‘next day after the horrid havoc was 
known, ‘Indian Will’? (as he called 
(himself) repaired with many others to 





of them in the arts of hunting game, or} his neighbours,—all of the family were 


tracing the track!less forests.—But amid 
this changing and varying life, he still 
recollected his relations, and the scenes 
of infancy ; and in proportion to his vi- 
gour of understanding and growth of 
body, did the desire of returning to his 
friends increase. It finally became his 
sole object ; and after having learnt as 
much as he could without exciting sus- 
picions of his intentions, and knowing 
the country from his frequent excur- 
sions through it, and with what the In- 
dians could communicate, he formed the 
intention of deserting them. A favoura- 
ble Opportunity presenting, he left his 
hunting party, and after much fatigue 
and with what little knowledge he. pos- 
sessed of the English language never 


‘found murdered except the object of his 
igreatest solicitude! possessing as he did 
‘a knowledge of their peculiarities, be 
‘soon declared to his companions, that 
she was saved by them, and was taken 
‘as a captive. He proposed that no time 
should be Jost in idle conjecture, but 
that each should immediately take his 
musket and provisions, and pursue them ; 
and that he would conduct them.—His 
friends, horror struck at what was be- 
fore them, and ignorant of the number 
of this party, and fearful of other ma- 
rauding ones, all positively refused ; 
and persuaded him as she was evidently 


| destroyed, to desist from his rash pro- 


ject. Impelled by dauntless courage, 
and a noble and affectionate regard for 





totally forgot, (but not so well under- 





‘ber whom he loved, he alone determin- 
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eS 
ed to rescue her or perish in the at- 
tempt. Equipped with a musket and 
ammunition, he started, carrying a small 
quantity of provisions. Three cheer- 
less days he pursued his perilous jour- 
ney, constantly liable to be surprised by 
one of those busy and murderous bands 
which were then constantly on the foot. 
With no friend to rouse his spirits or to 
communicate courage—in. an enemy’s 
country and prohibited from firing bis 
gun for fear of detection—his provisions 
began to become scarce—he stil! pursu- 
ed his course towards the Ohio river ; 
but towards the evening traces which 
left no doubt on his mind, proved that 
he was near an Indian party—hastening 
on with much caution, he caught a 
glimpse of them; while hope expanded 
bis heart, and he for a moment felt a 
glow of pleasure ; but what could equal 
his surprise, when he saw the young 
lady guarded by six of the savages, ail 
armed with guns and she bound! The 
hottest resentment of the most infuria- 
ted would now have cooled, and let him 
who is impelled by the deepest interest 
or actuated by the strongest love be thus 
situated, and his ardour would flag. 
Though time for sober reflection had 
been given, aod now with evidence be- 
‘fore him of his dangerous and fruitless 
attempt ; yet, with a hardihood anpar- 
ralled in the annals of modern warfare, 
or even of ancient times, he resolved 
with an inflexible mind to push bis re- 
solution of obtaining her beyond the 
power of retrogression—he did so! but 
his good sense and love, prevented at 
this time the desperate attempt. Night 
soon enveloped them in darkness, and 
the cold chills of despair occasionally 
run over his frame, and though he often 
tried during the night to find an oppor- 
tunity of rescuing his object, yet he 
saw no chance to kill more than two at 
one shot, and he waited in torture fur 
a favourable opportunity. 

WwW S , after watching all 
night, saw the fourth morning’s twilight 
gradually brighten into day ; different in- 
deed were his hopes—they lost a shade 
when he saw the Indians start forward 
with their captive, and he as yet unable 
to interpose the slightest impediment to 
their determinations. This day was one 




















of painful anxiety, for its night would 
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put his resolutions beyond an accom- 
plishment. The evening began to 
lengthen the shadows, and to cast a 
gloom on the trackless wild, when W— 
S concentrating all his hopes on 
one cast of fortune, rushed forward to 
gain a spring, not far distant from the 
'ndian village, at which he hoped his 
enemies would stop. Fearless of sur- 
prise from straggling parties, his zeal 
unabated, his knowledge of the country 
still perfect, and with a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the babits and peculiari- 
ties of the Indians, he gained the large 
spring and hid himself in the shrubs and 
bushes. The sun had lit the tallest 
trees with its last rays, and expectation 
became painful—hope and dismay alter- 
nately moved the heart of our intrepid 
hero, when the party came slowly up. 
The Indians hesitated for a moment, 
and then five of them placed their guns 
within a few paces from where he was 
concealed, against a tree ; and though 
no ostensible harm was near, the sixth 
guarded the captive and the arms of the 
rest. Five, with a brotherly love sim- 
ultaneoualy knelt to the fountain. With 
ithe quick resolve of the white man, and 
the daring courage and unrelenting de- 
termination of the savage, he seized his 
musket an: pulled the fatal trigger—des- 
peration nerved his arm—the irrevoca- 
ble decree is passéd—blood, toil, and 











love, all cry out revenge or death !} 
Quick as the lightning which rives the 
mountain oak, the crystal spring is} 
changed—life’s ruddy drops and mang- 
























alarge tree blown down by the wind, 
when fortunately near its roots they es- 
pied a large hole,—scarcely had they 
crept into the hollow of the tree, when 
their pursuers were up to it. Thay 
mounted upon it and began to surmise 
the cause of the havoc at the spring ; 
their conjectures were wild.—They 
nevertheless determined to scour the 
country, and planned the routes each 
one was totake. Thus W Ss 
understanding their language and their 
plans, was prepared to shun them in his 
journey—he, as soon as possible with 
his rescued captive, left his unpleasant 
hiding-place. The exulting lover, with 
his grateful charge, arrived at home 
without any difficulty, and presented her 
to her astonished remaining friends ! 
And here the reader will expect to 
learn that they were happily married, 
but truth compels me to say, they were 
not! Whether W S consi- 
dered the debt of gratitude too great to 
be compatible with the free and unre- 
strained conduct of a companion, or whe- 
ther some accidental circumstance influ- 
| enced him, we know not. He however 
| treated her well, and said that he ‘* left 














pidity accounts for their defects. He 
was in the habit of sending the sheets as 
he wrote them, to the press. In addi- 
tion to his five novels, he had the same 
year a Monthly Magazine, that he edi- 
ted, to supply with original articles. 
From 1806 to his death, he conducted 
an American Annual Register. He also 
published three political pamphlets, of 
considerable length. Brown’s private 
qualities are represented as peculiarly 
engaging. He was affectionate, gener- 
ous, and unexacting. Among strangers 
he was silent and embarrassed ; but he 
is only one of the numerous instances 
where persons the most nervous and 
timid in conversation form the boldest 
writers. His favourite studies were 
metaphysics, and geography. He was 
thoughtful ; and an observer of the ope- 
rations of the mind—of this an example 
is given. Shortly before his death he 
had one of those mysterious foretastes of 
bliss that come to cheer the dying suf- 
ferer. Fixing his eyes on the sky he 
desired that he might not be interrupt- 
ed.—After some minutes, he said to his 
wife—‘* When I desired you not to 
speak to megd had the most transporting 





| more like a father afterwards, than as a 
Hover.” ‘The bustle of the times brought 
him to the Southern States, and he, but 
a few years back entertained his friends 


with the feats of his wayward life. 
re 


| 





The following biographical sketch o 
| the late Charles B. Brown, Esq. of Phil- 













and sublime feelings I ever experienced. 
I wanted to enjoy them, and know how 
long they would last.”—The descrip- 
tions of the plague in Arthur Mervyn 
were copies of what he witnessed. 
** He mused and wrote amidst the groans 
of the dying and the rumbling of hears- 
es.”’ Brown uniformly abstained from 
animal food, and all kinds of spiritous 


led brains spouted forth and stained its} adelphia, is copied from a London paper liquors—a fact worthy the attention of 
pebbles! Consternation seized the stern| of July 3:— 


bosom of the remaining savage when he| 
spring to his com- 
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ae 





saw W 





‘* Brown, the American novelist, was 
i born in Philadelphia, in 1771, had all 


panions’ weapons; being true to his|l his life a frail constitution, and was car- 


trust he fired; but those nerves which} 


never quaked before, lost their firmness 


and he in an instant lay weltering with|| hood ; at the age of sixteen he sketched|i th 





ried off by a consumption, in his 39th 
| year. He was a student from his child- 






his comrades! Without pausing to view | the plans of three epic poems on Ameri- 


the destruction before him, W 


S———— seized the object of his love, 





can subjects. About the age of twenty- 
six he became an ‘ author by profes- 
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with some provisions, and began hastily] 
to retrace his steps. The yellsof the] His first novel, Wieland, was published 
Indians from the village roused him to aljin 1798. In the following year he had 
sense of danger. The young lady had} five novels in hand, two of which, Ar- 
recovered from her affright, and they] thur Mérvyn and Edgar Huntley, were 
pursued with greater speed their dan-|} publi agg before the year was out,— 
= way. The savages gained on| Cmmateeeen in the preceding, was 
;? 


sion,’—the first known in America. 
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and they barely had time to reachllalso published in this year.—This ra-l 


some who imagine that stimulating the 
frame invogorates the imagination. 
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THE DERANGED PARROT. 


Certain physiologists have asserted, 
at madness was one of the privileges 
of human nature ; that the instinct of 
animals, being surer than our reason, 
was likewise more solid, and that their 
brain was not so liable to get out of or- 
der. lI answer this by the anecdote of 
the parrot of M. de Bougainville, which 
was as completely convicted of lunacy, 
as ever was an inhabitant of bedlam or 
or Charenton. ‘The bird, less remarka- 
ble for its plumage than its chattering, 
was for two years on board the ship of 
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that celebrated navigator, and a great 
favourite with the offigers to whose 
amusement he very much contributed. 
Having one day had an engagement with 
an enemy’s vessel, during which the 
cannonading had been extremely sharp, 
it was found that Kokoly, the parrot, 
had disappeared, and though the most 
diligent search was made for bim he 
was no where to be found. It was sup- 
posed he had fallen by the wind if not 
by the blow of a bullet ; but to the great 
surprise of the whole crew he was seen, 
two days afterwards, coming out of the 
cable tier, where, it appears, he had hid 
himself. His re-appearance excited the 
greatest joy, and almonds and caresses 
were most prodigally bestowed upon 
him: but Kokoly was entirely insensi- 
ble to these demonstrations of kindness, 
and looking around him with the most 
stupid stare imaginable, answered all 
the questions put to him, only by an in- 
imitation of the noise that had so much 
frightened him ;—poum !—-poum !—= 
were the only sounds he could pro- 
nounce! I myself saw this unfortunate 
bird twenty years after the combat, 
perched upon a stick in an anti-chamber, 
repeating bis eternal cannonade and ac- 
compimying it with a beating of his head, 
and fluttering of his wings, in which his 
fright was still depicted.—Port Folio. 


pa 
CHARACTER OF JAMES THE FIRST. 
Extract from “ The Fortunes Nigil.” 


“ The usher signed to Herror to ad- 
vance, and the honest citizen was pre- 
sently introduced into the cabinet of the 
sovereign. 

“The scene of confusion amid which 
he found the king seated, was no bad 
picture of the state and quality of James’ 
own mind. There was much that was 
rich and costly in cabinet pictures and 
valuable ornaments, but they were slo- 
venly arranged, covered with dust, and 
lost half their value, or at least their 
their effect, from the manner in which 
they were presented to the eye. The 
table was loaded with huge folios, 
amongst which lay light books of jesi 
and ribaldry ; and amongst notes of un- 
mercifully long ezations and essays on 
king-craft, were “wingled miserable 
roundels and ballads by the royal ’pren- 
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tice, as he styled himself, in the art of 
poetry, and schemes for the general pa- 
cification of Europe, with a list of the 
kyr@’s hounds, and remedies against ca- 
nine madness. 

‘** The king’s dress was of green vel- 
vet, quilted so full as to be dagger proof, 
which gave him the Mppearance of a 
clumsy and ungainly protuberance ; 
whilst its being battoned awry commu- 
nicated to his figure an air of distortion. 
Over his green doublet he wore a sad 
coloured night-gown, out of the pocket 
of which peeped his hunting horn. His 
high-crowned grey hat lay on the floor, 
covered with dust, but encircled by a 
caskanet of large balas rubies, and he 
wore a blue velvet night-cap, in front of 
which was placed the plume of a heron, 
which had been struck down by a fa- 
vourite awk in some critical moment of 
the flight, in remembrance of which the 
king wore this highly honoured feather. 

But such inconsistencies in dress and 
appointments were mere outward types 
of those which existed in the royal cha-' 
racter, rendering it a subject of doubt 
among his contemporaries, and be- 





terians. He was deeply learned, with- 
out possessing useful knowledge, sagu- 
cious in many individual cases, without! 
having real wisdom: fond of his power, | 
and desirous to maintain and augment it, | 
yet willing to resign the direction of that) 
and of himself to the most unworthy fa-| 
vourites ; a big and a bold asserter of| 
his rights in words, yet he tamely saw 
them trampled on indeed ; a lover of 
negotiation, in which he was always, 
outwitted ; and a fearer of war, when 
conquest might have been easy. He 
was fond of his dignity, while he was 
perpetually degrading it by undue fa- 
miliarity ; capable of much public la- 
bour, yet often neglecting it for the 
meanest amusement; a wit, though a 
pedant ; and a scholar, though fond of 
the conversation of the ignorant and un- 
educated. Even his timidity of temper 
was not uniform, and there were mo- 
ments of his life, and those critical, in 
Lwhich he showed the spirit of his an- 

tors. He was laborious im trifles, 
and a trifler where sertous labour was 
reqnired ; devout in his sentiments, and 





== 


| 
| 
' 
t 


queathing it as a problem to future his-| 


just and “benificent by nature, he yet 
gave way to iniquities, and oppression 
ofothers. Tle was penurious respecting 
money which he had to give from his 
own hand, yet unconsiderately and un- 
bouudedly profuse of that which he did 
not see. Ina word, those good qualities 
which displayed themselves in particu- 
lar cases and occasions, were not of a 
nature sufficiently firm and comprehen- 
sive to regulate his general conduct, 
and showing themselves as they did oc- 
casionally, only entitled James to the 
character bestowed on him by Sully, 
that he was the wisest fool in Christen- 
dom. 

“« That the fortunes of this monarch 
might be as little of a piece as his cha- 
racter, he, certainly the least able of the 
Stuarts, succeeded peaceably to that 
kingdom, against the power of which his 
predecessors had, with so much difficul- 
ty, defended his native throne. And 
lastly, although his reign appeared cal- 
culated to ensure to Great Britain that 
lasting tranquility and internal peace 
which so much suited the king’s despo- 
tism, yet during that very reign were 
sown the seeds of dissention, which like 
the teeth of the fabulous dragon, had 
their harvest in a bloody and universal! 
civil war. Such was the monarch.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_>[>—_—X———_— 
USEFUL RECIPES. 

Beer.—Four bushels of barly malted, 
and alb. of hops, will make a bbl. of 
strong and a bbl. of table beer. These 
liquors should be made in the winter, 
and will be found excellent drinks in 
the following summer, free from all the 
objections which many have to new 
beer and cider at that season. All the 
materials for composing this best sort of 
strong drinks for labouring men can be 
easily raised, and all the work except 
malting the barley, which will cost about 
20 cents a bushel, can be performed at 
a leisure season, by the farmers them- 
selves. 





Pies:—Dried apples and currants— 
soak and boil the apples in cider—bot- 
tled preferable—this gives them life and 
tastee—Those materiais being mixed, 
squeeze lemon juice into them, which 








yet too often profane in bis langnage ; 


gives them a pleasant tart. 
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VARIETY. 





CURIOUS FACT. 

In-the town of Nunda, (Alegany co.) 
upoon the farm of Benj. Earl, Esq. has 
been fonnd a large number of human 
bones, in the last stage of decay. They 

‘were but very slightly covered with 
earth, and appear to have been promis- 
cuously deposited, without any regard 
to order, in a field containing probably 
thirty acres. The great size of some of 





the thigh bones denotes men above the 
ordinary stature, and the equality and 
uniformity of their decay prove that 





they were all buried at the same time. 
At what period and by what causes they 
were left there, is impossible to deter- 
mine. We may conjecture that they 
are the remains of brave warriors who 
fellon the field of glory; but whose 
exploits have died away in the silent 
lapse of past ages, never to be heard of 
more. If they had had. among them a 
Homer, a Zenophon, a Polybius—their 


—_—_- ———- -— 





tions, the slightest account of its histo- 
ry.— News Record, 
——— 
HORSES OF SOUTH AMERICA. a 


M. Lavaysse confirms a singular fact 


relative to the animals of European ori- ||: 


gin, which havegocreased so prodigious- 
ly in this part of South America. 


‘* The horses,” says he, ‘live in so-} 
cieties, generally to the number of five|! 


or six hundred, and even one thousand ; 

they occupy immense savannas, where || 
it is dangerous to disturb or try to catch} 
them. In the dry season they are some- 
times obliged to go two or three leagues, 
and even more to find water. ‘They set 
out in regular ranks of four abreast, and 
thus form a procession of an extent of a 
quarter of a league. There are always | 
five or six scouts who precede the 
troops by abont fifty paces. If they 
perceive a man or jaguar (the American 
tyger) they neigh, and the troop stops ; 
if avoided, they continue their march ; 





deeds might have been transmitted down 
to posterity ; bat, unfortunately, they 
had no renowned poet, nor able histo- 
rian, to preserve in living song, or mar- 
bled story, the brilliancy of 
achievements. 

At a-litile distance from the place 
where these bones were found, are the 
remains of an old fort, situated upon the 
top of a hill, circular in its shape, and 
inaccessible on every side but one. The 
passage leading from the plain beneath 
up to the top of the hill is probably the 
work of art, and is of sufficient width to 
admit three men to walk abreast. The 
gateway, walls, and deep fosse, are still 
visible. The elevation of the hill above 
the level of the plain is about 150 feet, 
and so completely calculated is this for- 
tress for defence, that 1(0 men, with 
sufficient ammunition and provisions, 
might defend it for years, against thou- 
sands if no other weapons but small 
arms were used. The choice of the 
‘place and the construction of the work 
prove it to be the labour of a civilized 

_ people ; but who they were and at what 
time it was erected, are questions which 
cannot be well answered. The oldest 

Indians who live in the neighbourhood 

of this curious place, are not able to 
furnish from the records of th .i . -adi- 


their 























but if an attempt be made to pass by 
their squadron they leap upon the im- 


avoid fhem, and let them continue their! 
route ; they have also a chief who 
marches between the scouts and the} 
squadron, and five or six other horses 


of adjutants, whose duty consists of bin- 
dering any individual from quitting the 
ranks. If any one attempts to straggle 
either from hunger or fatigue, he is bit- 
ten till he resumes his place, and the 
culprit obeys with his head hanging 
down. Three or four chiefs march at 
the rear guard, at five or six paces from 
the troop. I had often heard, at Trini- 
dad, of this discipline among the wild. 
herses, and confess that I could scarcely 
believe it ; but what I have just stated 
is a fact, which I witnessed twice on the 
banks of Guarapiche, where | encamp- 
ed five days for the express purpose of 
seeing those organized troops pass. | 
have met on the shores of Orinoco, 
herds of fifty to a hundred wild oxen; a 


chief always marched at the head, and 
another at the rear of these.”’ “A 


ee) aD 





MANNA. 


2 





nes 
—— 


js <a collect to this d; ay (1815) 
the manna, under the very same cir- 





| Moses. (This was in the peninsula of 
‘Mount Sinai.) Whenever the rains 
have been plentiful during the winter. 
‘it drops abundantly from the tamerisk 
(in Arabiac, tarfa) a tree very common 
‘in the Syrian and Arabian deserts, but 
producing as far as I know, no manna 
jany where else. They gather it before 
‘sunrise, because if left in the sun it 
melts ; its taste is very sweet much re- 
|sembling honey ; they use it as we do 
sugar, principally in their dishes com- 
‘posed of flour. When purified over 
the fire, it keeps for many months. 


LIBRARIES IN EUROPE. 
The library at Gottingen consists of 
200,000 volumes, and its distinguished 


| for its utility, as well from its complete- 
ness in every branch of science and lit- 
erature, as from the 
\which the use of the books is allowed to 


‘all who desire. 
pudent traveller, and crush him under 


their feet. The best way is always to | 


liberality with 


The Alphabetic Cata- 
logue consists of 150 large folio vol- 
umes, which were begun by Heyne in 
1777 and finished in 1788, after ten 
hyears assiduous labour. The Library 
‘at Dresden contains 200,000 volumes ; 


| though it is a magnificent collection, it is 
march on each side of the band ; a kind} not so complete in the various depart- 


ments. The Library at Prague consists 
of 100,000 ; the Public Library at Leidea 
of 60,000 : the Royal Library at Hano- 
ver of 80,000 ; the Library of Gotha, 
belonging to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, 
of 100,000; the Library of Weimar, of 
110,000; the Library of Jena, of 
40,000 ; and two large libraries at Leip- 
zig. 


AGRICULTURAL PUN. 


A farmer, in the neighbourhood of 
Doncaster, was lately met by his land- 
lord who accosted him thus :—*‘ John, 
I intend to raise your rent ;’’ to which 
John replied—* Sir, | am very much 
obliged to you, for I cannot raise it my- 
self.” 





He that can please™obody, is not so 
much to be pitied, as he that nobody 











Silk: in his travels, states that 


‘can please. 


‘cumstances described in the books of 
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POETR } Z Ld From the Boston Centinel. | The World was sad, the Garden was a wild, 
—. ate Pp — | And man the hermit sigh’d till woman smil’d. 
a Be LAST VETERAN OF THE REVO- 7 [Campbell 
yor THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. ’ LUTION y | I. 3 


FALSE FRIENDSHIP. 


How lone is the heart, with affection reposing 
On the beings of life, so unfeeling and vain, 
When the bosom of friendship, its bosom reclo- 


sing, 
Beams icy and chill on the breast of the plain, 


How oft have I! sat,—sad, lonely, and musing 

On ills, which the coldness of friendship has shed, 

—Oh! I hate the dull feeling of mankind thus 
using 

The most sacred of ties—by their folly misted 


There thrills more of feeling in the brutes of 
creation, 

Than nau in his impotence, boasts of believing. 

Bat the cup ofsineerity claims uo relation 

With the idea of truth, when "tis pledged in de- 
ceiving. 


That breast, which by name, only feels an emo- 
tion 
That seems like reality’s vision, when glowing 
Resembles a wreck ou Eternity’s ocean, 
Devoid of the hope from siucerity flowing. 
H. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. - 
TO THE MINIATURE OF A SICK 
FRIEND. 
Emblem of all that this bosom can cherish, 
Pale image of her whom I fondly regret, 
The bliss, and the sorrow of parting shall nourish 
A hope iu this breast, of beholding thee yet 


¢ 


Like the day-star of beauty, I saw the while 
blushing, 

Resembliug the rose in its moss-covered bed, 

And | found thee the same, as when far away 
roaming, 

The thoughts of thy faithfuloess, happiness shed. 


How oft, sweetest image of her, to me dearest, 

How oft shall | gaze on on thy features so pale? 

1 will weep, when I thiak, to my heart thou wert 
, dearest — 


When the breath of disease theu wert doom'd to 
inhale. 


But *tis past!—ahid thousheé et all thy sweetness 
again, 

As a violet exhaling its scent to the heart, 

May that flower still bloom, as the hope of its 
stem, 

Till duty no more shal! oblige us to part, 


BY GEORGE HERMAN- 


isaw a Weary way-worn wan, whose form 


1 Was bent and bow'd with toil aud crook’d with 


age ; 
Like an old oak he stood on whith the storm 
(of many a year had bent its fiercest rage; 
Nor still unseath'd stood he; his pilgrimage 
‘as long, and slowly tottering on he came, 
Alone and desolate!:...The world’s wide stage 
Had nought of pleasure left for him, aud fame 
Told not his warlike deeds, nor did his works 
proclaim 


| lriendless was he, unpitied and unknown ; 

For all his race and kindred long were dead ; 
And he was left forsaken and alone, 
To beg a shelter for his houseless hegd! 
Yes! He who in his country's cause had bled 
| ‘nd nerved his arm for right and liberty; 

He now went houseless: all his joys were fled ; 
Poor, comfortless, despised, in misery, 

Without one breast, for all his wretchedness 
to sigh. 


He paused awhile, and with an upraised glance 
He gazed intent on every form that passed— 
The young, the middle aged, the old that chance 
Had happ'd to bring that way: and each one cast 
A cold unfriendly look on him—then fast 
Retreating, left him standing lonely there. 
This was to much! he'd borne the wintry blast, 
The midnight storm—without @ sigh or tear , 
Bat, O, such cold indifference he could not 
bear. 


I saw the tear steal from bis aged eye ; 

1 saw him dash it hastily aside ; 

He bore his many sufferings manfully, 

And scorn'd to muraur in his veteran pride. 

The old .. an went his way ; nor frieud nor guide 

Led him through regions all unknown ; his way 

Was dark, his wants by none supplied , 

Nor wiurmur'd he, though not one single ray 
Broke the deep gloom through which he pass'd 

to brighter day. 


I turn’d away in sorrow, “ And is this,” 

I cried, “ the hardy veteran’s only meed? 

Must he who pav'd the way to our own bliss 

Be thus condemn’d to penury and need ?” 

No! Heaven forbids! By Mercy ‘tis decreed 
That some extended arm, though late, should save 
From misery, want and wo these men who [reed 
Their soil and country from perdition’s wave, 
Nor suffer them to sink forgotten to the grave. 


THE RARE AND CURIOUS. 


> 





I will place in this bosom the semblance so 
sweet, 


Where the gaze of the vulgar, no feelings can 
share, 


es next if in joy, or in sorrow we meet, 
ime eye shall behold thine own dear image 


H. 





** Woman, or pour et Contre.” 
I. 
Without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endeags ; 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 


Oh what were man ?—A world without a sun. 
> * * 7 ® > 2 


| The only two that in my recollection 
'Have sung of heaven and hell, or marriage, are 
Dante and Milton, and of both the affection 
| Was hapless in their nuptials, for sowe bar 
| Of fault or temper ruined the connexion, 
(Such things, in fact, it dont ask much to mar} 
| But Dante’s Beatri¢e, and Milton's Eve, 
Were not drawn from their spouses you conceive. 
[Byron 
Il. : 
Is there a heart that never loved, 
Nor felt soft womau’s sigh ? 
Is there a man can mark unwoved, 
Dear woman's tearful eye ? 
Oh bear him to some distant shore, 
Or solitary cell, 
Where none but savage monsters roar, 
Where man ne'er deigned to dwell, 
‘ [ Fitzsimmons. 
Il, 
Neither their sighs nor tears are true, 
Those idly blow, these idly all, 
| Nothing like to ours at all— 
| But sighs aud tears have sexes too. 
[Cowley 
As much pity is to be taken of a woman weep- 
ing, as of a goose goiog barefoot. 
(Burton. 
Il. 
Grace in all her steps, Heaven in her eye; 
In every gesture, diguity and love. 








[ Milton. 
If. 
Oh woman' woman! whether lean or fat ; 
fa face an Angel, but io soul a Cat 
[Peter Pindar. 





From the Liverpool Advertiser. 


ON THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Fair modest flower that shun'st parade, 
Whose sweets all other sweets excel, 

Oft have I sought thee in the shade, 
And wateh’d thy slowly opening belt. 


In life’s fair morn, when I was blest, 
And sigh’d like others to be gay— 

Pale flower! I plac’d thee near my breast, 
And threw the blushing rose away. 


Yet "twas not hatred that did guide 
My infant choice, and move my scorn; 
Methought the rose was swoin with pride, 
Aud thou neglected and forlorn. 


May pity ever thus prevail, 

And softly all my soul incline, 
To listen to the plaintive tale, 
And make the cause of sorrow mine, 


And when I see misfortune sink 








Neath cruel pride’s sarcastic rail, 
I'll raise its drooping head, and think 
Ou thee, sweet lily of the vale. 
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FUR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABIN ET. 


TO FIVE YOUNG LADIES OF B***** 


Such smiles your dimpled cheeks display, 

As far outvie the sweets of May: 

Not ali the beauties that adorn 

The dew-bespangled robe of morn: 

Not all the graces of the sun, 

When he his daily course has run; 

Not Luna, darting silver beams 

O’er some bright riv'let’s puriing streams, 

In beauty can compare with you, 

Ye lovely fair, meek, mild, and true! 

The fam’d enchanting Syren’s tongue ; 

The fav'rite airs that Orpheus sang; 

The nightingale’s melodious notes; 

The warbling of the linnets’ throats; 

The cuckoo in the blooming spring, 

Which makes the woods and vallies ring : 

The cooings of the lonely dove, 

Are not sosweet, when fraught with love, 

As your delightfal, pleasing strains, 

Which give me such exquisite pains. 
MAC IVYOUR. 





| 





—_———-—- 


| 
THE INFIDEL. 


BY MOSES H. PERKINS. | 
I've beard on Afric’s dreary shore, 
The serpent's hiss, the pauther's roar, 
No footsteps mark’d the sands; 
No human voice the desert cheer’d, 
Save now and then were faintly heard, 
The yells of savage bands. 


I’ve seen the red voleanic tide, 
impetuous sweep the mountain's side, 
And wrap the plains iu fire; 
And heard the shepherd’s plaiutive moans, 
Mingling with Etna’s hollow groans 
On passing gales expire. 


In twilight’s faint and dusky beam, 

l’ve seen the murderer's weapon gleam, 
Bath‘d in the victim's gore: 

Ghastly and pale, with many a wound, 

The mangled corse, balf breathing found, 
Stretch’d on the blood-stain’d shore. 


I’ve heard amid the foaming deep, 

When tempests how], and whirlwinds sweep, 
Heart-rending cries “ to save ;” 

The shrieks of many a trembling soul, 

And mark’d the sea’s tremendous roll, 





a minute's examination it was discovered to be 


Tell me not of Houris’ eyes !— 


& j 


Far from me their dangerous glow, 
If those looks that light the skies 
Wound like some that burn below. 


Who that feels what love is here ;— 
All its falsehood—all its pain— 

Would for e’en Elysium’s sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again ! 


| 
| 


| 


Who that ‘midst a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fade away, 

Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they! 





————————=z—_———__—_—_—____— 
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The board of Trustees of Bowdoin College || 
announce, that the late desolate walls of that || 
: . . 7 : 1} 
institution™have been repaired, and that the)! 
building is now nearly vcady for the reception || 
of the students, with greater convenience and || 


security, and new beauty; and offer their most 


which has enabled the Corporation thus early to 
repair their recent calamity. 


A woman petrified.—An account is given in |} 
an Eaton, Ohio paper, of the body of a woman | 
that had been buried for the space of eleven | 
years, in the county of Bourbon, Ky. the re- |} 
mains of which had been recently disinterred ; yi 
when to the great surprise and astonishment of | 
of those engaged.jn raising the corpse, the body |, 
was found to be entire, and of its full size. On 


perfectly petrified—its specific gravity was 
about the same as that of common liwe stone. 
The coffin was entirely decayed. Her counte- 
nauce had undergone so small an alteration 
that her husband, it is said, on beholding her 
fainted. 

A discovery has recently been made in Den- 
mark for purifying commou fish oil, and reoder- 
ing it equal to the best sperm, by means of ani- 
mal charcoal, which is made in a peculiar man- 
ner from beef bones which have been boiled. 
The charcoal is mixed with the oil, and repeat- 
edly agitated for two months; after which it is fil- 
tered with twelve strata of similar charcoal, used 





Which swept them to their grave. 


~ Noshepherd’s moans, nor panther's roar, 

Nor wreck, nor corse upon the shore, 
To me such pain bas given, 

As seeing on the couch of death, 

The infidel resign bis breath, 


Without the hopes of Heaven. 
= 


SONG. 
Tell me not of joys above, 
If that world can give no bliss 
Truer, happier, than the love 
Which enslaves our souls in this! 


as soon asmade. The quantity of gas evolved by 
the bones in the operation is considerable, and 
is used for lighting the manufactory and adja- 
éent buildings. The residuum mixed with clay 
or fuel; the loss is estimated at 15 per cent. and 
the gain is equal to 40 per cent. leaving 25 per 
cent.in favour of the discovery.— Len. pa. 

A Charleston paper remarks, that the spots 
on the sun are said at this time to be very inter- 
esting, there being one which is perceptible to 
the naked eye; it is about three times the size 


A gentleman of Newton, (‘Mass.) the past sea- 
son has made 700 gallons of Currant Wine. 








— — —~ oP ereteee ee, 
Should the spiri bee, 
. , same spirit of enterprise prompt oth 
ers who have it in their power, we should not 
° ‘ » ) 
need the importation of common wines, but 


might be supplied wholly froin ourown eardens 


According to the official account, the number 
of marriages in Baltimore in the last eight years 
was 5727. The greatest number in any year, 
was in the first year after the peace. ; 


--- 


The dreadful sickness which has proved so 


fatal tothe crew of the Macedonian, is, we are 


| Most 
| of those who were on the sick list on her arrival 


rejoiced to learn, yielding to medicine. 


\at Norfolk, are pronounced convalescent 








ee 
MARRIED, 

On Monday evening last, by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Connolly, Mr Patrick Corrigan, to Miss 
Clara Eggteso, « lest daughter of Henry Eggle. 
so, all of this city. 

On Wednesday, at the Friends’ Meeting. house 
Westchester, Robert M. Hicks, merchant of this 
city, to Rosanna F. Leggett, daughter of Isaac 


| grateful acknowledgments for the munificence || Leggett, of that place. 


On Wednesday morning last, at St. Paul's 
Chapel, by the Rev. Wm. Berrian, Gardner K 
Brown, to Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late John Pray, of this city. 








DIED, 


On Saturday last, Benjamin John Wood, M. p. 
sincerely lamented by a large circle of relatives~ 
and friends. 

On Monday afternoon, after two weeks il! ness, | 
Mr. Paul Spencer, aged 70 years, a native of 
Bath, Eng. 

On Saturday last, at Hamilton-square, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moore. She had removed the Tues- 
day previous, from the corner of Rector and 
Greenwich streets. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Peter Ebrickson, aged 
54 years. 

Ou Sunday last, Alexander Caldwell, in the 
32d year of his age, ef a short and painful ill- 
ness. 

At Bridgeport, Con. Mrs. Frances H_ Benja- 
min, wife of Meigs D. Bapjamin, of this city, 
aged 22 years. ; 

At the Sand-Hills, Geo. on the 30th ult. Mr. 
Joseph P. M*Kinne, of the late firm of Pott & 
M’Kione, merchants of this city. 


a 
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THE MARAUDER. rock. ‘I must sec Ovando at the morn- 


‘ing’s dawn,” muttered he to himeelf, 
‘‘and trust to my faithful companions for 
securing his infant.” 

During the war of the revolution, || Musing a few moments, he took. from 
come of the ‘small islands scattered | his pocket a-small clasp knife, and gash- 
borde ring | ing his bosom, stained his vestments 
the Atlantic and. situated in. Fisher's. {with blood that flowed from the wounds : 
Island sound, were infested by a band of 'then wrapping his mantle around him, 
Jawless characters, who- lived by plun- ‘hastened to the lone building, which at 
der, The easy communication rome short distance overlooked the shore. 
¥ | The wanston was deserted as he ex- 
jpected, and the horses of his compan- 
in. New-London, county afforded wast} ; ions were safe in the stable of the dwel- 
on a nefarious bu-|iling. This old ruined building which 
|jhad for years afforded a rendezvous for 
On a cold windy November night, himself and Edwin, was fast falling to 
when the black clouds hung in ‘majesty |idecay. This is a safe place for our bu- 
n the heavens,. and enwrapped_ the |}siness, thought he, as he opened a se- 
earth in darkness, a small hoat with ten |icret door which conducted him to the 
men which had—been buffeting the |! vaults below, and the hounds must track 
waves, linded on the beach near the |iclose ere they discover the spoils of 
Staving the |V.entor and Edwin. 
boat to pieces in which they tanded, At this instant the sound of footsteps 
several trunks were conveyed fv a pile {struck upon his ears in the room above. 
| _secrfed among the cavi-|iClosing the subterranean vault, he as- 
-weére covered with|!cended to where the sounds proceeded. 

It was Edwin, his companion, who 
had entered, whom he instantly recog- 
whici completely enveloped his mascu- j/nized, mask 
\= the party separated, each || «* Have you prepared the horses,” 
ine armed witha broad sword and |finquired Ventor. “ We are now ready,” 
pistols, the chief presented them with replied Edwin, “ Gregory accompanies 
when they left the |ime ; Talbotand Alascon will await us 


3? 





li Orivinal Tale of the 17h Century. 
CHAPTER: I. 





around the -eastern’ waters, 


le to ¢ ehores of Cenne: . 


Sat near the lemks of the Thameeriver 


freilities for carrying 


siness. 


entrance ot Mystic river. 


vt rocks, and 
es, where they 
The -teader of this” party’ 
was muflied in a large cloak, the folds of 


S02-Weed. 
tie form. 


1 sealed packet, 
oe at the mouth of the river. 
The leader of the gang waited. until ‘?Tis well,” replied the leader, ‘ be 


his companions were lust from his sight |/faithful to your trust, and remember the 
i 








nthe darknes| 





around, when he steod reward.’’ 
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loyal to bis. 











‘anny uounst\a broken fragment of *. Soon the thundering sien of the bor- 
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’ hoofs were heard, and gradually 
died away in the disfance as they gallop 
ed from the house. 

‘Little does Ovando think that at the 
rising of the sun, it is a deliberate villain 
that is to meet him on the confines of the. 
Cedar-swamp ; but he is too valuable a 
companion to let slip, and though honour 
is a traitor to my bosom, yet | koow ‘tis 
1 will fulfil my promise 
for this once, and then unmask myselt 
to him.—ilis hoarded gold must shine 
in our coflers-cre he sees Lis first 
born.” 


This soliloquy of the Marauder chiet . 
was interrupted by the distant roar of . 


a cannon, which thundered from a _ ves- 
sel of war at a distance off ; he started 
from his meditations, and brought forth 
his horse departed to meet his deluded 
victim by the side of the Cedar-swamp. 
on the western: outskirts of the city of. 
New-London. 

To explain the foregoing, it becomes 
necessary now to brifg the hero of the 
tale before our readers :— 

In the seventeenth century, ere the 
yoke of a British king had galled and 
chafed the ancestors of our present 
generation, and aroused that spirit of re- 


bellion which hke a burning torrent ° 


burst forth with resistless fury and 
spread throughout the land, beside an 
impetuous riyer which roared throngi 
a deep valley, hemmed in by a tot 
range of hills, stood the rustic dwe Nine : 
which gave birth to the intrepid Oyan 


do, 


a ae 





~~ 














— 


anode 





ee 





exclaimed, ‘‘ leave me, old grey head! 
| war not with words !” 





}conqguer or die. 
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their wives and children, determined to |jair with shouts and uttering language the 


Her heart had sicken- || most diabolical. 


One, who appeared to 


«Nor with arms -neither,” said the | ed while she beheld her brave country-}be their leader, an old grey-headed war- 
old veterat, as he turned with indigna- | men rush on to inevitable destruction in rior, Was in vain endeavouring to quell 
}Opposing these ruthless invadere, like ||their noisy vociferations, when they en- 


tion from the lawless youth. 

Myra reached the distant a | 
and was borne in a passing carriage to a} 
péeighbouring town ; but the war-cry 
still sounded through the city, and ex- 
tended to the borders of the forest. The 
ruffian soldiers had dispersed in small 
parties, and/were searching every ave- 
pue and corner in order to saciate their} 
blood-thirsty disposition. With shouts 
6f defiance they traversed the fields 
and woods around, till at length, weari- 
POM Me 
burning city, of which the greater part 
was reduced to ashes. The surround- 
ing air was filled with fragments of bla- 
zing cinders, borne on the north wind, | 
they appeared like flaring meteors sail- | 
ing through fields of liquid ether. 


' 














j view the city in flames. This last sight 


the hardened wretch with a bosom||countered her. 
steeled to all remorse, madly precipita- 


She cast her trembling eyes upon the 


ting himself on the thick bosses of Jeho-|| ruffian gang, and with affrighted looks 


vah's buckler. 


These scenes had arou-|| was turning back to avoid them, when 


sed the dormant energies of her mind, |}she found she was discovered. 


}and inspired her heart with feelings su-|j, 
] perior to her sex. 


*“* Hallo, Comrade!—-Fall in the 
rear!” vociferated one of the party. 


All at once a momentary silence seem- || Being discovered, she was now compel- 


ed to reign, and anable to withstand the 
torturing suspense, she left the cottage 
in which she had taken shelter, and as- 
cended an eminence not far distant, to 





formed her resolution, and she rasbly 
determined to hazard the danger and 
enter the town. 

Impelled by an almost supernatural 


| courage, and impressed with the belief 


led from necessity to obey the com- 
mand, and pulling her cap over her face 
she joined the party, determining at a 
conveuient opportunity to give them the 
Ts 
(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_——— Eee 
THE DEVIL'S LADDER 
From the German of Aloise Schreiber. 
Not far from Lorrich, upon the ex- 





The heavy artillery continued to thun-jjthat she might afford succour to some||treme frontiers of the Rbine province, 


wounded father or son, whom the ene-|/are still to be seen the ruins of an an- 
wold, resounding through the extended {my had left weltering in blood, she pur-|| cient castle, which was formerly inhabit- 
forest, and echoed its tremendous roar}isued her way through the dreary cedar- |i ed by Sibo, of Lorrich, aknight of great 


der from the lofty batteries of fort Gris- | 


over the distant hills. The star-striped| 
banner of Columbia still waved in tri-| 
umph, enveloped in thick clouds of 
smoke and flame, which burst from the 










ranged in front of the grand entrance, 
while dimly through the marky colamns | 
of smoke could be perceived the legions 
of the infuriated traitor, as they mounted 
the hill in solid columns. 

In every quarter cool-blooded murder 
bared her arm, and indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter ensued. Horrid shouts rent the 

air, drowning the groans of the dying 
citizens, who had spilt their blood in the 
cause of freedom. 

A day of such horror seemed to Myra} 
as terrible as the last grand drama of| 
the destruction of the universe. She/ 

had witnessed the scenes of carnage | 
which were committed by the minions | 
of Arnold, when they rushed on the de- | 
fenceless inhabitants, apparantly uncon- 
scious that human beings were their vic- | 
tims. She had beheld the daring cour- | 
age of her friends, who, alfost unarmed, | 
witb undaunted bravery, withstand these | 
merciless monsters, fearless in defending | 


, 


lof which compelled ber frequently to 
|stop and gasp for breath while pursuing 


swamp with heedless steps. 


of one of the enemy lay in her path, 


dier of his military coat, and hastened to 
the first house that lay in her way. On 


She had reached the northern bound-|| ther than gentle. 
jary of the swamp when the lifeless body |'a stormy eve, that a little old man 


courage, but of acharacter any thing ra- 
It happened once in 


knocked at his castle-gate, and besonght 
his bospitality,—a request was not a lit; 
tle enforced by the shrill voice of 
the wind, as it whistled through his 
streaming locks, almost as white as the 
snows that fell fast about him. The 








reaching the building she found its in- 


the enemy had been there also. 


knight, however, was not in one of his 


habitants had fled, and the burning fire-|| mildest moods, nor did the wild dwarfish 
brands scattered about the floor, told her}! figure of the stranger plead much for 


him with "ope who was by no means 


After rummaging the house for some} an adinirer of poverty, whatever shape 
|time in search for a lower dress to cor-|| jt might assume. His repulse, therefore, 
respond with the military coat, she ati was not couched in the gentlest lan- 
j length found one ; and accoutering her- guage ; and, indeed, deserved praise, 
jself in the regimentals of the dead Bri-|irather for its energetic conciseness, 


ton, she boldly sallied forth like a youth-|}than for any other quality. The lit- 


ful son of Mars to the field of battle. 


hill which led into the city—the smoke 
that arose from the smouldering ruins 
had filled the air, the suffocating fumes 


her course through the deserted streets. 
Suddenly turning a corner, a party of 
regulars, in promiscuous order, were 


tle old man was equally sparing of words 


With a quick step she descended the} on his part, and simply saying, ‘1 will 


requite your kindness,” passed on his 
way with a most provoking serenity of 


temper. 
At the time, Sibo did not take this 


threat very much to heart ; but it soon 
appeared to be something more than an 
empty menace ; for the next day he mis- 
sed his daughter, a lovely git) ver 








burrying with a savage fury rending the 
QR 


tenth year, who was already celebiaed 
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for her beauty through the’ whole pro- their Pick-axes } the gnomes contifined 
yiuce. People were immediately sent |/as immoveable as their own mountain, | 
out to seek her in every direction, and jand nothing was left to consolé the poor 
at last the knight, finding ‘none of his })Sibo, except the certainty of fils daugh- 
messengers return, set out himself for |ter's living. His first looks at daybreak, || daughter’s hand. Go: forth my young 
the same purpose. For a long time he j/and fits last at night-fall, were given to| knight, and heaven's blessing go with 
was no more successful in the search |the Redrich, and éach time he could see you.” 
than bis vassals; nobody had seen her, }Garlinda on its semmit, stretching oat] Ruthelm immediately betook himself 
nobody could give him any information, ther little arms in mournful greeting to||to the foot of the Reé@rich to explore his 
till he met an old shepherd, who said, her father. ° | ground, but he soon saw that it would 
“that early in the day he had seen a] But, to do justice to the gnomes, they |/be impossible to ¢litib’ thé mountain 
young girl gathering flowers at the foot itook all possible care of their Jittle|| without aid from some quarter, for the 
of the Redrich mountain ; that, in a lit- }feundling, and soffered her to want for|sides were absolutely’ perpendicular. 
tle time afier, several dwarfs had ap-}pothing ; they built for her a beaatifal|| Still he was unwilling to give up bis pur- 
-proached the child, and, having seized }little cottage, the walls of which were | Pose ; he walked round and round the 
her in their arms, tripped up to the jcovered with shells, and crystals, and|| rock, exploring every cleft and cranny, 
summit of the rock with as mach facility |stones of a thousand colours. Their||wishiog that he had wings, and cursing 
as if they had been walking on a plain. | wives, too, made her necklaces of pearl |/the shrubs that nodded their heads most 
God forbid!” added the shepherd, ma- |/and emerald wreaths, and found every triumphantly near the summit, as if in 
king the sign of the cross, ‘*God forbid }hour some fresh amusements for her||defiance of his efforts. Almost ready to 
that they were of those evil spirits who | youth, which ‘grew up in a continual|| burst with vekation, he was about to dé- 
dwell in the hidden centre of the moun- round of delight, like a snow-drop in the/} sist, when the mountain gnome stood be- 
tain; they are easily excited to anger, ifirst gentle visitings of the spring. In-||fore him on a sudden, and thes accosted 
which is too often fatal to its victims.” |ideed, she seemed to be a general favour- jj him :— 
The knight, alarmed at this recital, cast ite, and more particularly so with one|| “Ho! ho! my sptace kaight; you 
his eyes towards the summit of the Red- llold gnome, the sister of him who had|/have heard, it seems, of the ‘beautiful 
rich, and there, indeed, was Garlinda, tempted her by the flowers on the Red- Garlinda, whose abode is on the summit 
who seemed to stretch forth her arms }rich. Often would she say to her pupil|j of these rocks. Is it not so, my might 
for his assistance. Stung with all thefwhen her young eyes were for a mo-}/man of arms? Well, I'll be your fri 
impotence of passion, he instantly as-/meat dimmed with a transient recollec-|/in this business ; she is miy pupil, and I 
sembled hig vassals, to see if there was ition of past times: ‘ Be of good heart, || promise you she is yours, as seon as you 
not one among the number who could my dear child; | am preparing for youjican get her.” | 
climb the precipice ; but, though seve- fia dowry, such as was never yet given|} ‘‘ Be it so,”” replied the knight, bold- 
_ yal made the effort, none succeeded. ito the daughter of a king.” - fjing out his hand in token that the offer 
He then ordered them to provide instra- | Thus rolled away four years, and Si- || was accepted. a 
ments for cutting a pathway in the rock; |}bo had pearly renounced all hope of} ‘I am but a dwarf in comparison with 
this attempt, however, was not a jotilagain seeing his Garlinda, when Ruth-|j you,” replied the little man, “ but my 
more successful than the first, for no}lelm, a young and valiant knight, return- |] word is as good as yours notwithstand- 
sooner had the workmen begun to use jied from Hungary, where he had acqui- 
their axes, than such a shower of stones |ired a glorious name by his deeds against} 
was poured upon their heads from the {ithe infidels. His castle being only half]/and though the road is somewhat rough, 
mountain-top, that they were compelled |/a league distant from Lorrich, he was | the prize will more than recompens@ 
to fly for safety. At the same time aj/not long in hearing of Sibo’s loss, upon|j your labour. About it, therefore, and — 
voie was heard, which seemed to pro- |!which he determined to recover the fair good luck attend you on your journey.” 
ceed from the depths of the Redrich, |{fugitive, or perish in fhe attempt. With]/ Having uttered these words the dwarf 
and which distinctly uttered these furs design, he sought the old knight, | disappeared, with loud bursts of laugh- ' 
words :—‘* It is thus that we requite the |lwho was still buried in grief for his j ter, to the t indignation of Ruthelm, 
hospitality of the Knight of Lorrich.” | daughter’s absence, and made him ac- | whose wit was altogether in his elbows. 
Sibo, finding earthly arms of no avail | quainted with his purpose. Sibo grasp- |i He measured the cliff with angry eyes, 
against the gnomes, had now recourse fied the yoang wurrior’s hand, and aj and at last exclaimed, ‘‘ Climb it, quotha! 
to heaven ; and as he had certain. pri- ismile, the first he had known for many jyes, indeed, if I had wings.” 
vate reasons for distrusting the efficacy || years, passed over his hard features asi} ‘‘ It may happen without wings,”’ said 
of his own prayers, he bribed the monks || be replied, ‘* Leok out from this window, | a voice close beside him ; and the knight 
and nuns of the neighbourhoed to em- {my gallant stranger; as far as the eyel|/looking round him, perceived a little 
ploy their intercession. But these holy |jcan reach, it looks upon the lands of Si-}}old woman, who gently tapped him on 
{ folks prospered no better with theirfjbo; below, too, in the castle vaults,jithe shoulder. ‘I have heard all that 
beads than the peasants had done with" where ethers keep their prisoners, ! passed just now between you and wy 





loekap my gold, enough to purchase 
unother such a ‘province. Bring me 
back my daughter, and all this shall be 
yours—and a prize beyond all this—my 
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brother. He’ was once offended by Si- 
bo, but the knight has long since paid 
the penalty of that offence ; and besides, 


harshness ; she is beautiful, good, and 
compassionate to the wants of others ; | 
am certain, that she would never refuse 
hospitality, even though it were toa 
beggar. For my part, I love her asi 

she were my own child, and have long 
wished that some noble knight would 
choose heras his bride. It seems that 
you have done so ; and my brother has 
given you his word, a pledge that with 
us is sacred. Take, therefore, this sil- 
ver bell ; go with it to the Wisper Val- 
ley, where you will find amine, which 
has long ceased to be worked, and which 
you will easily recognise by the beech 
tree and the for that twine their boughs 
together at its entrance. Go in without 
fear, and ring the bell thrice, for within 
liyes my younger brother, who will 
come to you the monient he hears it 
sound.. At the same time the bell will 
be a token. to him that you are sent 
from me. him to make a lad- 
der for you up to the summit.of the Red- 
rich ; he will easily accomplish this task 
before the break of day, and, when 
done you may trust to it without the 
slightest fear of danger.” 

_Ratbelm did as the old woman had 
directed ; he set out instantly for the 
Wisper Valley, where he soon found 
the mine in question, with the two trees 
twined together at its opening. Here 
he paused in something like terror ; it 
was one of those still nights, wher the 
mind has leisure for apprebension. The 
moon shone sadly on the wet grass, and 
nota star was yisible. For a moment 
his cheek was pale, bat in the next in- 
stant it was red with shame, and he rang 
the bell with a most defying vehemence, 
as if to atone for his momentary alarm. 
At the third sound, a little mao arose 
from the depths of the mine habited in 
grey, and carrying a lamp, in which 
burnt a pale blue metedR To the gno- 
me’s question of what did he want, the 
knight boldly replieg-by a plain story of 
his adventure ; and the friendly dwarf, 
bidding him be of good cheer, desired 
that he would visit the Redrich by the 
break of day ; at the same time he took 
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blew thrice, .when the whole valley | her smiles bow much 


swarmed with little gnomes, 


enough ; they set off in the direction o 
the Redrich, when, in a few moments on- 
ly, it was evident their task had begun by 
the horrible din that might be heard 
even in the Wisper Valley. Highly de- 
lighted with this result, the knight bent 
bis way homewards, his heart beating as 
fast as the hammers of the gnomes, the 
noise of which accompanied him in his 
journey, and entertained him in his cas- 
tle. Nor indeed did Ruthelm desire 
better music, for besides that the knights 
of those warlike times were more cele- 
brated for hard blows than for fipe ears, 
every sound of the axe was a step in the 


| ladder, and every step in the ladder was 


a step nearer to Garlinda, with whom he 
had contrived to be desperately in love, 
without the superfluity of seeing her. 
No sooner had the morning begun to 
dawn, than he set out for the Redrich, 
where he found that the gnomes had not 
made all that nightly clatter to no pur- 
pose; a ladder was firmly planted 
against the rock, and reacbed to the ve- 
ry top of the mountain. There was a 
slight throb of fear at his heart, as he 
mounted the lower steps, but his courage 
increased as he began to advance. In a 
short time he arrived happily at the 
summit, precisely as the light of day was 
breaking in the east, when the first ob- 














ject presented to his eyes was Garlinda, 


who sweetly slumbered on a bank of 


flowers. The knight was rivited to the 
spot, and his beart beat high with plea- 
sure as he gazed on the sleeping beauty ; 
but when she opened her bright blue 
qe? * 
eyes, and turned their mild lustre upon 
him, he almost sank beneath the gush 
of ecstacy that thrilled through every 
vein. In an instant he was at her feet, aad 
poured forth the story of his love, with 
a vebemence that at once confounded 
and pleased the object of it. She blush- 


ed, and wept, and smiled as she wept, | 


her eyes sparkliog through her tears, 
like the sun-beams shooting through 
a spring shower. : 

Af this moment they were interrupt- 
ed by the unexpected appearance of the 
gnome who had carried off Garlinda ; 


* from his pocket a whistle, which he|}behiod him was his sister, testifying by 








pleased she was 


| carrying || by the happy meeting of the lovers. At 
saws and axes, and other instruments of||first the dwarf frowned é 


the maiden bas -none of her father’s|\labour. Avsign from their leader was sight of Ruthelm ; bat, 


angrily at the 
; when he per- 
ceived the ldilder, he readily guessed . 
how all had happened, and burst into a 
sudden fit of laughter, excJaiming—* An- 
other trick played me by my good old 
sister! 1 have promised though, and 
will keep my word. Take that which 
you have come so far to seek, and be 
more hospitable than your father. That 
you may not, however, gain your prize 
too easily, you shall return by the same 
way that you came ; for our-pupil we have 
a convenient road, and heaven grant it 
may prove the road to her happiness.” 

Ruthelm willingly descended the lad- 
der, and though not without some littie 
peril to his own neck, while the gnome 
and his sister led the maiden by a path 
that traversed the interior of the moun- 
tain, and opened at its foot by a secret 
outlet. Here they were to part, and 
the old woman, presenting her with a 
|box formed of petrified palm-wood and 
\filled with jewels, thus addressed her : 
Take this, my dear child ; it is the dow- 
ry that | bave so long and ofien promised 
you. And do not forget your mountain 
friends, for in the various evils of the 
world yoo are going to visit,‘a day, per- 
haps, may come, when you will need 
their power. You'll think of this, my 
child.”” Garlinda thanked the dwarf, 
and wept io thanking her. i 

And now Ruthelm conducted the fair 
one to her father, though not without 
PU Oy ae) a Me 
the mountain she had’quitted. To de- 
scribe the old man’s joy would be im- 
possible ; mindful of the past, he imme- 
diately gave orders that all who sought 
the hospitality of his Gastle should be 
feasted there with the utmost kindness 
for the space of eight days ; and Ruth- 
elm received the hdd of Garlinda, in 
recompense of his knightly service. 
Both lived to the evening of a long and 
happy life, blest in themselves and no 
less blest in their posterity. 

For many years the ladder still re- 
mained attached to the mountain, and 
was looked upon by the neighbouring 
peasants as the work of a demon. Hence 
it is that the Redrich is yet known by 
ithe name of The Devil’s Ladder. 
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THE LADY OF THE ROCK, 

OR THE LADY MACLEAN OF DUART. 

In former times one of the Macleans, 
of Duart, married a sister of Argyle. 
This lady was amiable and beautiful, 
but unfortunately she had been married 
some years without producing an heir to 
the house of Duart, with whom her ste- 
rility was ber crime ; her husband hated 
her on this account, and resolved on her 
destruction. Ia order to screen himself 
from detection, he hired ruffians to con- 
vey her secretly to a bare rock near Lis- 
more ; and there she was left to perish 
at the coming up of the tide. Here the 
hapless lady sat watching the rolling tide 
which she expected every moment to 
overwhelm her ; when fortunately she 
perceived a vessel sailing down the 
Sound of Mull, in the very direction of 
the rock on which she was sitting. ert 
displayed every signal she could think of 
to attract the notice of the crew ; and, 
at length they perceived her, and drew 
near the rock. She soon made herself 
known, and informed them that it was 
by order, of her barbarous husband she 
was lefton the rock. The sailors, with 
that usual generosity belonging to mari- 
‘ners, took pity on her, received her on 
board, and conveyed her safely to her 





brother at Inverary. 

Maclean of Daart made a grand mock 
funeral, and pretended deeply to lament 
his departed !ady, whom he announced 
to have died suddenly. He wrote some 
very cisconsolate letters to his relations, 
and particularly to Argyle, on whom he 
waited, after a decent time given to se- 
clusion, clad in deep mourning.; where, 
with the greatest shew of grief, he la- 
mented to his: brother-in-law the irre- 
parable loss he had sustained. Argyle 
said nothing, but sen€Sfor his sister ; 
| appearance, blooming with 
health, acted.as an electrical shock on 
the pertidious husband, Argyle was of 
a mild and peaceable disposition, and 
took no other revenge on Maclean than 
by commanding him, instantly to quit his 
presence ; at the samé time advising him | 
to keep ont of the way of his brother; 


W hose 


Donald, who would, if he met him, cer- 





faintly take away fis hfe for having at-) 
tempted to destroy that of his sister. 
Sir Donald Cainpbcli did meet him ater-| 
wards in the streets of -Edinburgh, and 











stabbed him for the intended murder of 














Submission and obedience are the les- 


his sister, when Maclean was eighty sons of her conduct, and peace and hap- 


years of age. ; ‘ 
The Castle of Duart is now a heap 


piness her sure reward. 
The tongue of the licentious is dumb 


ruins on a promontory in Mall, and in her presence, the awe of her virtue 
stands nearly opposite to the Lady’s keepeth them silent. 


Rock in the Island of Lismore. 


Happy the man that makes her his 


=== || wife ; happy the child that shall call her 


MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS, 
For the Regulation of Female Life 
AN IMITATION. 

Hear the words of Prudence, give ~~ 
unto heretounsels, and store them in 
your heagt ; her maxims are universal, 
and all the virtues lean upon her; she 
is the guide and the mistress of human 
life. . 

As a veil addeth to beauty, so are the 
virtues of a woman set off by the shade 
which her modesty casts upon them. 





Defer not till the evening what the 
morning may, accomplish. 7 

When virtue and modesty enlighten 
the charms, the lustre of a beautiful wo- 
man is brighter than tbe stars of heaven ; 
and the influence of het power superior 
to all.* 

The kisses of her mouth are sweeter 
than honey, the perfumes of Arabia 
breathe from her-lips. 

Remember, O daughter, gp the spring 
of thy youth, when the  & men gaze 


mother. 


The care of her family is her whole 
delight ; to that she applieth her stady ; 
and elegance with frugality is seen daily 
in her mansion. 


The prudent management of her 
household is an honour to her husband ; 
and he heareth her praise with secret 
delight. 

She traineth her children to wisdom, 
she fashioneth their manners from the 
‘example of her goodness. 

The troubles of ber husband are alle- 
viated by her counsels, and sweetened 
by her endearment ; he putteth his heart 
in her bosom, and receiveth comfort. 

Treasure up these words, ye davzh- 
ters, in your minds; let them be sealed 

upon your hearts. 

Would you form habits of sobriety, a 
/ spirit of sedateness, no ways inconsistent 
‘with innocent mirth? You mast fre- 

| quently resort to the company of the 
sober and sedate. But will not these be 








op thee with delight, and nature whis- 


pers in thine ear the meaning of their found chiefly among such as are farther 


looks ; hear with caution their seducing 
words, guard well thy heart, nor Jisten 
to their soft persuasions. 

Remember, that thou art man’s rea- 
sonable companion, not the slave of his 
passion ; the end of thy being is not 


merely to gratify his loose desires, but), 


to assist him in the toils of life, to sooth 


him with thy tenderness, and recom-) 


pense his care with soft endearments. 

Whois she that winneth the heart of 
man to love ? 

Lo! yonder she walketh in maiden 
sweetness ; with innocence in her mind, 
and modesty on her cheek. 

Decency is in her words, mildness 
and truth govern all her answers. 


* In simple manners all the secret lies ; 
Be meek and virtuous, you'tl be blest and wise. 
Vain shew and noise intoxicate the brain, 
Begiu with giddiness, and end with pain, 


advanced in years than yourself ? Should 
you not be ambitious of profiting by theic 
experience and knowledge? And will 
not a respect for superior age, when 
/possessed of superier discretion, ofien 
prove a seasonable restraint on the wild- 
‘ness of more youthful sallies? “ He that 


—s 


walketh with wise men shall be wise,” 
said the wisest of mortals. Is not this 
|maxim equally applicable to women 7 


bn ___ 


D’Israeli, describing a female deline- 
yator, has the following picturesque ex- 
pressions. — ! 

‘ While the fair painter was occupied 
‘in descanting on the beauties of Mary 
‘and Cleopatra, she rolled on her lover 
‘two orbs of beauty so sparkling, that 





‘could have told more intelligently the 


| secrets of a bosom, that had gradually 





Affect not empty fame, nor idle praise, 
Which dazzles, captivates, and soon betrays. 


| quitted its gauze.’ 


‘neither those of Mary or Cleopatra - 
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VARIETY. 





THE PEEVISH WOMAN. 

It requires prudence and experience 
to get along in this world comfortably in 
the common transactions of life. “Those: 
things which, abstractly, are considered 
of little consequence, are often produc- 
tive of very mach evil. This is clearly 
to be seen in the domestic concerns of 
a family. Its peace and happiness es- 
sentially depend upon the knowledge and 
disposition of the mistress. If she is in- 
telligent aod amiable, agreeable in her: 
person and manners, and supports the 
dignity which properly belongs to her 
station, the domestic affairs of the family. 
usually go on prosperously. But if she 
is ignorant and passionate ; one day put- 
ting herself on a level with her servants, | 
and the next day treating them as though 

‘they were of a different species, she 
soon looses her influence, lessens her 
dignity, and disturbs the quiet of her 
household. A peevish woman will one 
moment caress her children almost to 








suffocation, and the-very next moment 
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abominable hussey, sit idle, will you 7} 
have you nothing to do f Here, go in- | 
stantly, and bring a pan of milk, and tarn 

it into the kettle, and break it if you can) 
—Il know you will—how careless you! 
take hold of it.” Poor Peggy, half 
frightened and balf vexed, in her anxie- 
ty to save it lets it fall. The pan is 
dashed into pieces, and the milk running’ 
about the floor. ‘O! Peg, you nasty| 
baggage! what a fool! 1 never in my 
life saw any thing like this. You always 
act just s3o.—You saucy trull, I cannot) 
keep my hands off you.” Thus, with 
tongue and hands, shé almost sets Peggy 
into hystericks. Nineteen-twentieths of 
the mischief which the girl really does, 
is owing to an excessive caution to avoid 
it. The mind of the poor girl is never 
calm, nor her nerves ever steady, be- 
cause her mistress is continually fretting, 
censuring and threatening. She at 
length becomes totally regardless of all 
these ; and if mischief is done in the ab- 





—- 
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A CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 

It is related of an incumbent in the 
county of York, that he had precisely 
twelve written Sermons, for the edifica- 
tion and Comfert of his parishioners, 
which were pretty generally delivered 
in orderly rotation, in the course of the 
year. On being remonstrated- with by 
some of his hearers with all due submis- 
sion, for having preached the same ser- 


on the proceeding Sunday he vindicated 
himself with his wonted simplicity, de- 
claring that he was sure he had laid 
them right, bat supposed his wife must 
have shuffled them. 


—_-—— 


A shopkeeper at Concaster had for 
his virtues obtained the name of little 
rascal. A stranger asked him why this 
appellation had been given him? ‘ To 
distinguish from the rest of my trade,” 
quoth he, ‘* who are all great rascals.” 











sence of her mistress, she does not fear 
to tell a lie to screen herself. Thus the 
poor girl is ruined—bat the cause and 


find fault with them; or if she has no consequence are justly chargeable to the 
children of her own, and undertakes to||njudicious and improper conduct of ber 


bring up the daughter of a poor relation 
- or neighbéur, she complains that they 
have always been an affliction-—that they 
have done ten times more mischief than 
all their labour ever has or ever will be 
worth—and that, although she is contin- 
ually talking to them, they will not mind 
her. This by the way, is just what 
might be expected ; for she spoils them 











by her incessant fagtting. Peggy acci- | 
dentally spills a vor milk, or breaks 


a plate by tumbling @¥er a fire-shovel, 
which her mistress left in the way, who 
-in a violent passion immediately cries 
out, “ there, you good for nothing slut ! 
1 told you it would be so, but you would} 
not mind me—this is the way you are a 
- going on, is it— —breaking and spilling 
every thing in the house——you waste 
and destroy more than fifty of you would 
earo——I had a thousand times rather 
do all myself——-get you gone, | won’t 
keep you another day.—-—No, I will 
never let you do any work for me, us 
long as I live.” So Peggy turns about, 
and down she sits; but by the time she 











mistress. 


AN INDIAN ANECDOTE. . 


An Indian being among his white 
neighbours, asked for a little tobacco to 
smoke ; one of them having some loose 
in his pocket gave hima handful. The 
following day the Indian came back, en- 
quiring for the donor, saying he had 
found a quarter of a dollar among the to- 
bacco. Being told that it was given him, 
he might keep it, he answered, pointing 


| to his breast, ‘**| got a good man and bad 


man here—and the good man say it an’t 
mine ; I must return it to the owner.— 
The bad man say, why he give it you, 
and it’s yours now. The good man say, 
that not right ; the tobacco is yours, not 
the money; the bad man say never 
mind, you got it, go buy some dram ; 
the good man say, no, no, you must not 
do so: I don’t know what to do, and 
think I go to sleep ; but the good man 
and the bad man keep talking all night, 


has fairly taken possession of a chair,|j and trouble me, and now I bring the mo- 
ler“mistress exclaims— What! youl ney back, I feel good. 


=— 
JUE DE MOT. 


At Oxford, in the botanic garden of 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, is a fig 
tree, which was brought from the East, 
and planted by Dr. Pocock, in the year 
1648. Of this the following anecdote is 
related: Dr. Kennicott, the celebrated 
Hebrew scholar, and compiler of the 
Polyglot Bible, was passionately fond of 
this fruit; and seeing a very fine fig on 
this tree which he wished to preserve, 
wrote on a label, ‘ Dr. Kennicotts’s fig,” 
which he tied to the fruit. An Oxionian 
wag, who had observed the transaction, 


watched the fruit daily, and when ripe _ 


gathered it, and exchanged the label for 
one thus worded: ‘A fig for Dr. Ken- 
nicott.”” _ 

é —— 


It is a curious incident, that when the 
Americans sent Dr. Franklin, a printer, 
as Minister to France, the Court of Ver- 
sailles sent Mr. Girard, a bookbinder, 
as Minister to the Congress. When Dr. 
Franklin was told of it—** Well,” said 
he, * I'll print the Independence of A- 
merica, and M. Girard will bind it.” 


— 
There are no two things so much talk- 


ed of, and so seldom seen as virtue, and 
the funds. 


. “ — 
EL Oe 


mon to them, and from the same text, | 
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ANACREON TO HIS LYRE. 
[FROM THE GREEK.) 


Of Atreus’ sons 1 wish to sing, 

Aud Cadmus, the great Theban king: 
ee A 
Respouds to nought but love alone, 


1 changed my feeble strain of late, 
Aud sung Alcides’ labours great ;— 
My oumbers could vot rise above 
The soft—the gentle note of Love. 


Immortal heroes, thea, farewell, 
Your glorious deeds I ne'er can tell, 
For my faint lyre with languid tone, 


Responds to nought but Love alone. 
Gteese 


__ ae 
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THE SAME. OF HIMSELF. 
[FROM THE GREEK. 


On grassy beds, and myrtles twined, 
And on the tender lote reclined, 

’Tis sweetto driak. Then, Cupid bound 
With tunic thy fair form around, 


While thus in pleasure I recline, 
Fill high for me the sparkling wine; 
For swift as rolls the chariot wheel, 
The flying momeuts o'er us steal. 


Soon we'll be ranked among the dead, 
And all our pleasures will have fled -— 
Why then, in vain annoint the ground, 
And scatter precious wine around ? 


For me, come quickly, fill the bowl; 
My temples crown ;—the damsel call; 
Belore, O Love, this world I leave, 
1 will from cares my mind relieve. 
G*t teen 


——_— 
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— a. . 
TO MISS A** Qreeer, 
Oft have I watch’d with anxious, stedfast gaze 
The golden sun, slow sinking down the west, 
Whilst a-ubient clouds, surcharg'd with rays, 
Biush d deep, and sauk upon the ocean s breast 
And w il I low’d that pleasure-beaming hour, 
That bore me gaily to thy Fairy Bower 


Yet if beneath rade Lapland’s stormy skies, 
Where nature beads to sullen winter's thrall, 
And the dark billows to the welkin rise, 
Whik the lone eye marks des vation all, . 
And the vex'd surf hoarse chaflug. with its shores, 
With reaovated wight its fury pours 


Or +t slow pacing down the woody tell, 

Shen harvests 0 ¢ the uplands proudly wave, 
I ciiance to geet some Iwyetete dice, 

Where purling streams athwart its threshold 


lave: 


« 
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Still Lapland’s sod, nor mossy cell could be 
A Fairy Rower, if not graced by thee. 


For I have gazed on thee, until the world * 
Had vanish'd from my sight—end all power 
Of recollection, thea was closely furl’d 
In the receptacie of thought—that bour 
For years of misery could well atone, 


Tho’ pass'd when hopeless, friendiess, sad—alone. | 


And hopeless, friendless, sad. alone—still I 


Would struggie onward thro’ the strife of years; | 


But the bright glance of that dark hazle eye, 
Will shine a rainbow thro’ a storm of tears, 

Aad to my heart will be the polar star, 

To tell the exile, Care has fied afar. 


But no, an isolated being, bere 
On this world's savage wilderness I stand, 
And through its wide domains no voice | hear, 
To beacon me from darkness—and no hand 
To lead me forth _—I wander on uakuown, 
Reckless of weal or woe—with heart of stove. 


Yet thou, and thou alone, can e’er unwreath 
Love’s rosy garlands on this joyless heart, 

And to its every pulse sweet music breathe, 
Which to its latest throb, shal! e’er impart 

A tone as sweet as those that mount the skies, 


With thee I'd traverse Egypt's desarts bare, 


Wipe thy sweet brow—then smooth thy flowing 
hair, 
And joy to see thee smile when it was past. 





Ona which we're but sojourners for a day. 


| Then come, nor break that soft elysian spell 
That forms a Paradise of every spot 

That holds thee—and may Oblivion's swell 
Sweep me from earth, if thou art once forgot 

| By bim, who still with rapture hails the bour 

That bears him gaily to thy Fairy Bower. 

re S—of New-York, 

i ————) 
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| Messrs. Editors,—The following little produc- | 
tion of a New-England man, bas not, | believe, 
ibeen published for .any years. You will please 
| your Eastern friends by inserting it in the Cabi- } 
inet Those that have read it will have no ob- | 
jection to reading it again, and those that have 
‘never seen it, will ** bid if welcome.” 

A YANKEE. 
YANKEE PHRASES. 


As sound as a nut o'r the plain, 








I of late whistled, chock full of gleey 
A stranger to sorrow and pain, 
As happy as happy could be. 


As plump as a partridge I grew, ‘ 
My heart being ligbter than cork: 

My slumbers were calmer than dew! 
“ y body was fatter than pork ! 








Thas happy ¢! op 'd L shoul? pass, 
Sleek as grease down the current of time; 


a 


—m 


Y CABINET. 


When good meu's prayers on angels’ wings arise. | 







| Orshield thee irom the blackest northern biast, | 


' And thus I'll guide thee, thro’ life's ee 





But pleasares are brittie as glass, 
Although as a fiddie they're fine, 


Jemima, the pride of the vale, 
Like a top, nimbly dane'd o'er our plains : 
With envy the lasses were paie— 


She smii'd like a besket of chips— 
As tall as a bay-pole her size— 

As sweet as wolunses ber Ips — 
As bright asa button her eyes. 


Adwiring, I gaz'd on each charm, 
My peace that would trouble se seon, 
And thought not of danger nor harm, 
No more than aman in the woon. 


Bat now to my sorrow I find, 
Her heart is as hard as a brick ; 
To my passion forever aukiud, 
Though of Jove | am full asa tick. 


I sought ber aff-ctien to win, 
lu hopes of obtaining relief, 
Till 1, hike @ hatchet grew thin, 
And she like a haddeck grew deaf. 


I late was as fat as a doe, 

And playful aad spry asa cat: 
But now | am dull as a hoe, 

And lean, and as weak as arat. 


Unless the unpity ing fates 

With passion as ardent shell cram her, 
As certain as death, or as 

1 soon shall be dead as a 
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IMPROMPTU, 
On seeing a Leech on the forehead of a Lad» 
I saw a polished ivory brow, 
Where grace and beauty shone, 
And on that forehead's virgin snow, 
Young Love had wav’'d his throne. 


I gazed, delighted, on that fane 
Which shone so fair—so free, _ 

I view'd that brow, where nought of blame, 
Or har could ever be. 


A brilliant hale round it blazed, 
As angel lips wight kiss, 

And yet, as calm, unmov'd, I gazed 
As if it bad a0 bitss. 


For o’er that brow, so calm, so bright, 
Not even hope could reach, 
ee Wa ee Le 
A filtby, slimy, Leech. 
ii. 


EPIGRAM, 

On a man who expended his Fortune. 
John run so long, and run so faust, . 
No wonder he rau out at last ; 

He ran iv debt—and then to pay, 

He distanced all—and ran away ' 
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DEATH OF PATIENCE, 
OR THE KNIGHT OF THE YARD STICK. 
A lady @ shopping, in Broadway ovce pass d, 
To and anooy the young men: 
Ev'ry store of dry goods she bad rambicd thro 
From ak two hundred and nine, and at last 
Popp'd in at two hundred and ten. 


Here goods after goods were expos’d to her view, 
Prints, laces, and silks—at ber call: 
Thirty patterns she took—the Lord knows for 
who! 
Then the strings of her huge indispensable drew. 
With the prices of each mark'd on all. 


“ Have you any gloves *” [mark the question she 
made } 
Thos: for geatiemen quickly were showo— 
« Ladies’ Sir, if you please”—aad long whites 


were display'd « ° 
“0, the short oves”—short English before ber 
were faid. 


But “ Lord! Fre-ch, Sir,” next was the tune 


French kid, still anmov'd, Dicky drew from a 
case, 
Where they lay pack’d superbly together ; 
But he soon had to wish thew well back in their 


place . | 
When for silk she exclaim'd with a wonderful 
face, 
“ Siik—Lord bless me! you see these are 
leather !” 


Dicky vow stood aghast—twenty others the 
while 
Roar'd for goods like a battleing host— 
The counter was heap’d to a terrible pile; 
His countenance lost its accustomed smile, 
And bis patience now gave up the ghost. 


“ Confusion be stammers—with rage nearly 
burst, Pe 
And his face not in graces or love; 
“Where ever poor mortals like shop-keepers 
curst ! 
Woes.in Lacifer's name did you not ask at first 
For Ladies’ short white French silk gloves !” 


THE HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD 
Te the home of iny childhood in sorrow 1 came ; 
And | fondly expected to find it the same— 
Fall of sunshine and joy—as I thought it to be 
In the days when the world was all sunshine to 
me: 
Those esw 
Leoki 


unalter'd by time. and I steod 


dowa 60 the village, half hid by the 
woed, 
That happy 
A Father's a 


. where I us‘d to possess 
ion, a Mother's caress. 


To othcrs those scenes were as bright as before, 

Bat t can rejoice in their brightness uo more ; 

I stand ia the home of my childhood alone, 

For the friends of my childhood are all of them 
gone: 

‘Twas joy shar'd by others—the laugh and the 
jem, 
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That gave to this spot all the charmp.it possést ; the infected district Referred to Major Gen. 
And here the remembrance oppresses me most, |leral_ Morton, Secretary of the Board. 


Of all I once valued ——of all I have lost! 


How vain was my prayer that the place might 
retain 

(ts delights. if I e’er should bebold it again’ 

Those who made it delightful vo loager are near. 

And loveliness seems so winatural here. 

Thus he who IN 4GE at a ballroom has been, 

Where IN YOUTH his gay spirit gave life to 
the scene, 

Still sighs for the fair ones he lov'd; and to hin. 

The dance must be cheers, the brilliancy dim 


Oh' where are the dreams, ever happy and new , 

And the eye, with felicity always in view 

And the juvenile thoughtlessuess. laughing at 
fear, 

Which reig:.'din my bosom when last I was hi re’ 

And where are the hopes that I us'd to rujoy 

The hopes of a light-hearted, spirited boy ? 

When the present and past had as little of gloom. 

As | then thought of finding in momeuts to come 





Taste in Dress — Notwithstanding the distress 
of the times, a taste for fasnionable dress is the 
prevailing foible, even when education bas not 
given the power accurately to descri:. them — 
At asbop in /rero,a young country girl entered 
to purchase a muslin gown. When pressed to 
describe the particular article she wanted, she 
rephed with much ua'vette. that she did not 
kuow exactly but that it must be a wustin 


lappety in about the heels 


| Ca-es of the fiver reported by the Beard of 


Health, this week, wer as follows —Suuday 3; 
Monday 8, Tuesday $; Wednesday 7, Thurs- 
cay 3. Friday 5 —In all 29. 
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*,* Several commuuicat-ous are on file, and 
will receive due att nton. The favour from 
our * Friend and Subscriber.” is rvceived 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1822. 





Akthough a partial givom is pow spread over 


of our citizens and fair readers have ce.voved to 
the country for bealih or pleasure, and to erck 
an asylum beyond the rage vo! the prevailing epi- 
demic, we still retain our foot-hold at the old. 
stand of business. Our public places of amuse- | 
ments too, appear to be well attended the Gar- 
dens are nightly filled, and also the Wuseum apd | 
et ee ae ee a 
open, but the Cify Theatre, in Warren-street, | 
continues to attract the attention of our play-go-| 
ing people.— Besides, we bave numerous fishing- | 
excursions, riding-parties, and tea. parties,— 
while at morning aad evening twilight, the most 
delightful promenade in America, the Battery, 
invites bundreds of both sexes to inhale the pure 
air, which forever fans the verdant foilage of its 
shady poplars 

At this critical season of the year, we would re- 
commend to our readers to consult the preserva- 
tion of their health: for in comparison with this| 
blessing, few others are werth attending to—at no 
season and under po circumstances, cau a strict 
regard to cleanliness be of so much importance 
as at present—keep all your apartments clean’ 
and airy, especially those in which you sleep— | 
k-ep the body cool, bat not too thinly clad in the | 
evening—above all, cultivate a cheerful disposi- | 
tion and temper. by becoming resigned to the 
will of an overruling Providence; all these com- 
bined, will bardly fail to insure both bealth and 








happiness. 
In one of the communications sent in to our 
of Health this week, it was. fecommended 
that four thousand field-pieces dioald be procur 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday morsing, by the Rev Dr Wil- 
nor, Mr. B H -mpstead, of Virginia, to Miss Ma- 
ry Aon Chace, of this city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev Wm Ware, Mr. 


our city, by the alarm which a few cases of the |] Jawes Fox. of Sh: field, Eng. to Miss El:zabeth 
yrliow fever have occasioned, and though many || Armitage. 


On Sunday evening last. by the Rev Mr Mil- 
nor, Capt. Parker Munson, to Mine Jenette La- 
ing, daughter of the late Capt. P Laing of this 
city 

At Valparaiso, on the 28th of April last, on 


Rev. Nath’! Andrews. Alexander Hosack, of the 
U.S Navy, to Miss Frasces Dwyer, both of this 
city. 
——__—XX—_ 
DIED, 
Ou Friday morniug, Mr. John Forsyth, in the 


|| 59th year of bis age. 


Ou Tuesday evening, ofthe yellow fever, Mr. 
John McKenne, a native of Ireland, much re- 
gretted by a numerous circle of acquaintances. 

On Wednesday night, of fever, Mrs. Lavinia 
Pofts, aged 64 years. 

On Thursday morning, of the prevailing fever, 
William Waterman, son of James Waterman, 
aged 14 years. 

At Craney Island, on Friday evening last, 
Dr. Samuel 1]. K issam, Surgeon's mate ia the U. 
S Navy, and lately attached to the brig Spark, 
whence he was called to attend the Macedoni- 
PU A eM ee) a 
fatal disease. 
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gown with a coloured tail, and things made to 


board the U S frigate Constellation, by the 
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